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Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 


TTHE  Observation  Parlor 
*  Cafe  Dining  Cars  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway, 
between  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  Pueblo,  have  be- 
come one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing and  most  popular  fea- 
tures of  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Colorado 
Short  Line." 

These  cars  which  are  the 
product  of  the  most  skillful 
workmanship  of  the  Pull- 
man shops,  were  constructed 
especially  for  the  through 
service  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railway,  between  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Pacific  Coast 
points.  They  are  operated 
on  all  the  fast  day  trains  and 
in  conjunction  with  simi- 
lar cars  on  connecting  lines, 
and  furnish  a  through  din- 
ing-car service  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Meals  are  served  a  la  carte 
from  dainty  Haviland  china,  Libby  cut  glassware  and  Gorham  silverware. 

The  dining  salon  is  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  evening  with  clusters  of  elec- 
tric lamps,  and  when  the  temperature  requires  it,  is  cooled  by  electric  fans. 

The  observation  parlor  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car  is  luxuriously  fitted  up, 
and  affords  passengers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  view  the  picturesque  scen- 
ery  along  the  route. 

On  a  trip  to  or  from  Scenic  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nothing  is 
more  exhilarating  and  refreshing  than  a  meal  in  one  of  these  elegantly  equip- 
ped cars. 

Cheap  Round  Trip  Excursions 

DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS  OP  1903, 

With  long  return  limits  to  Boston,  Mass.,  Saratoga,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Balti- 
more, Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  California.  Grand  Army  rate  to  San  Francisco  and  return  August  1st,  to 
14th— $45.00. 


St.   Paul,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  resorts.    For 
further  information,  folders  and  maps,  address 

E.  S.  JEWETT,  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  No.  901  Main  8t.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  Bulletin  contains  the  essential  facts  which 
students  and  parents  need  to  know  concerning  the 
College.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  them 
as  much  as  possible. 

GENERAL    PURPOSES 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  and  of  those  in 
charge  of  Missouri  Vai^ky  Coixege  is  to  give  to 
the  young  people  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  to  others  who  may  attend,  as  good  un- 
dergraduate training  as  can  be  had  anywhere ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  to  surround  them  with  such 
influences  as  will  enable  them  to  pass  from  the 
period  of  irresponsibility  of  youth  into  that  of  self- 
controlled  manhood  or  womanhood  with  the  least 
probability  of  failure. 


REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Few  besides  those  intimately  connected  with  edu- 
cational work,  ever  stop  to  consider  the  great  number 
of  factors  that  enter  into  the  training  of  a  boy  or 
girl  for  efficient  work  in  life.  We  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  many  of  the  natural  inclinations,  desires  and  de- 
mands that  are  found  in  the  nature  of  every  normal 
youth.  The  time  of  measuring  progress  in  education 
by  the  number  of  problems  solved,  or  pages  of  History 
or  Latin  read  has  passed.  The  task  now  is  not  so 
much  that  of  getting  the  student  to  perform  a  required 
amount  of  specified  mental  wTork,  but  to  develop  a 
character  that  shall  be  normal  and  symmetrical  and 
capable  of  the  best  things  in  many  ways.  That  does 
not  mean  either  that  less  importance  is  being  attached 
to  mental  discipline  as  such,  but  that  many  other  re- 
quirements are  being  made  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school,  no  less  important.  And  the  problem  now  is 
how  to  reach  and  influence  the  many  sides  of  char- 
acter, and  to  meet  the  many  demands  of  nature  that 
are  present  in  the  boys  and  girls  offering  themselves 
to  the  schools  for  training.  One  of  the  most  im- 
perative demands  of  early  life,  growing  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  growing  body,  is  physical  activity. 
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It  is  shown  in  all  forms  of  animal  life,  no  less  so  in 
the  child,  than  in  the  kitten,  colt,  calf  or  lamb.  Heed- 
less of  the  law  we  frequently  try  to  get  them  to  be  still, 
when  nature  is  urging  activity.  With  inactivity  there 
comes,  besides  impaired  physical  development,  a  rest- 
less, turbulent  feeling,  with  which  parents  are  familiar 
in  their  children  when  they  walk  the  floor  in  a  fretful 
way  and  beg  for  something  to  occupy  their  time.  It 
is  a  feeling  all  of  us  remember  as  a  frequent  experi- 
ence of  youth.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
nature's  way  of  driving  them  to  activity.  It  is  ac- 
cumulated physical  energy  wanting  to  be  expended. 
And  after  it  is  expended  and  equilibrium  is  restored, 
then  there  comes  an  opportunity  to  interest  the  mind 
in  some  more  serious  task. 

The  way  to  meet  the  demand  is  by  either  work  or 
play.  Both  have  their  place.  The  parent  or  teacher 
is  fortunate  who  succeeds  in  spending  this  energy  in 
some  form  of  work,  and  thus  putting  it  to  good  ac- 
count. In  these  days  of  scientific  effort  to  harness  all 
forms  of  energy  and  utilize  it  in  some  useful  enter- 
prise this  would  furnish  an  interesting  field  of  experi- 
ment. But  nature's  special  provision  is  "play."  Per- 
haps chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  activity.  How  many  times  we 
have  said  or  heard  it  said  to  a  child  flushed  and  out 
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of  breath  with  playing  hard,  "You  wouldn't  work  that 
hard."  Nature  uses  play,  because  it  gives  better  re- 
sults, both  as  to  amount  of  activity  and  the  parts  of 
body  exercised ;  every  muscle  is  at  work  in  play.  And 
it  is  "folly  wide  the  mark"  not  to  make  wise  use  of 
this  provision  so  widely  used  by  nature. 

There  is  a  second  fact  which  we  tend  to  overlook, 
i.  e.,  the  close  connection  between  the  physical  and 
mental.  In  normal  physical  activity,  there  is  constant 
interaction  between  mind  and  body.  One  of  the  im- 
portant problems  of  early  life  is  their  coordination. 
Development  begins  with  the  babe  trying  to  get  the 
hand  to  act  under  the  control  of  the  mind  and  grasp 
an  object.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  skill;  and  happy 
is  the  individual  who  trains  his  body  to  be  a  ready 
servant  of  his  mind.  In  this  connection  play  performs 
another  very  important  function  in  development.  It 
demands  a  constant  coordination  of  mind  and  body 
of  a  somewhat  different  character,  but  no  less  sig- 
nificant. When  a  child  is  enthusiastically  engaged  in 
an  active  game,  the  mind  is  as  active  as  the  body,  all 
on  fire  with  interest,  totally  lost  in  its  absorption  in  a 
given  task.  Plans  are  formed  and  executed  on  the 
spot.  The  needs  of  the  moment  are  seen  and  met. 
And  the  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be,  becomes  a 
general,  or  makes  a  failure  and  is  the  wiser  for  it. 
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In  the  third  place  there  is  a  marked  social  and 
moral  effect  connected  with  normal  forms  of  physical 
exercise.  Nature's  method  of  developing  social  and 
moral  qualities  in  children  is  by  means  of  social  con- 
tact in  play,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  moral  traits 
when  the  "blood  is  up,"  and  the  tide  of  selfish  interest 
and  desire  is  running  high.  A  large  part  of  the  moral 
coloring  in  character  comes  from  the  experience  of 
the  play  ground,  where  there  is  a  constant  necessity 
of  modifying  the  interests  of  the  self  by  the  interests 
of  the  opponent  in  the  game. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  real  life,  the  experience  of  which 
is  invaluable. 

These  things  are  not  connected  alone  with  early 
childhood,  but  have  a  very  important  place  in  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
tering high  schools  and  colleges.  That  is  a  time 
when  life  is  marked  by  rapid  expansion,  and  a  feeling 
of  restless  anticipation,  calling  for  special  efforts  to 
keep  the  numerous  tendencies  to  action  in  safe  chan- 
nels. It  is  a  crisis  period  marked  by  a  disposition  to 
be  doing.  There  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  demand 
upon  parents  and  teachers  that  avenues  be  furnished 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  energy  that  is  now  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  life.  Some  unwisely  under- 
take to  check   it,    and   put   "an   old   head   on   young 
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shoulders/'  a  task  which  no  one  but  a  Joshua,  who 
could  stop  the  sun,  could  accomplish,  and  he  was  wise 
enough  not  to  undertake  it. 

During  the  school  year  closing  May  29,  1903,  a 
very  interesting  experiment  was  carried  on  in  Missouri 
Valley  College  relating  to  physical  exercise  among 
the  students.  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  incident 
to  the  sudden  change  in  activity  which  always  happens 
when  the  boys  and  girls  leave  the  active  life  on  the 
farm  and  other  places,  and  take  up  the  inactive  life 
of  a  student,  each  student  was  required  to  register 
for  some  sort  of  outdoor  sport  for  an  hour,  twice  a 
wreek,  either  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  or  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  thus  dividing  the  week  into  two  parts 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  hours  from  3.30  to 
5.30  were  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  time  require- 
ment for  exercise  was  as  rigidly  adhered,  to  as  the  time 
for  recitations.  In  order  to  make  the  experiment  pos- 
sible and  successful  the  campus  of  forty  acres,  splen- 
didly adapted  to  the  purpose,  was  fitted  up  with  ad- 
ditional apparatus  for  outdoor  sport,  consisting  of  six 
tennis,  two  basketball,  and  two  handball  courts,  football 
gridiron,  baseball  diamond  and  track.  Each  hour  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  all  due  at  that  time  were  present 
and  doing  what  they  were  assigned  to  do.     The  ex- 
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periment  of  the  fall  quarter  proved  so  successful  that 
it  was  repeated  during  the  spring  quarter,  at  the  close 
of  which  over  one  hundred  students,  both  boys  and 
girls,  were  asked  to  answer  these  two  questions : 
First,  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  three  chief 
effects  of  required  periods  of  physical  exercise  upon 
yourself?  Second,  Upon  the  school  as  a  whole?  The 
result  was  the  gathering  of  an  amount  of  data  that 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  results  of  the 
experiment.  And  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  very 
much  more  was  accomplished  than  was  anticipated  in 
the  beginning.  No  opportunity  was  given  for  con- 
ference and  no  time  for  deliberation  before  the  ques- 
tions were  answered,  but  all  answers  were  given 
after  six  months'  experience,  and  contained  the 
first  impressions  of  one  hundred  students  ranging 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  average 
not  being  far  from  eighteen.  Twenty-three  distinct 
and  important  effects  are  mentioned.  Thirty-nine 
commend  required  periods  of  exercise,  because  with 
regular  times  provided,  exercise  is  taken  which  other- 
wise would  not  be,  taken ;  sixty- four  speak  of  im- 
proved health ;  twenty  make  it  responsible  for  enthu- 
siasm and  life  in  the  student  body ;  fifty-nine  mention 
physical  development ;  fourteen  name  mental  and  mus- 
cular precision  and  coordination,  ability  to  think  and 
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act  together ;  eight  see  an  influence  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  kindness  in  contest ; 
thirty-one  find  it  creating  a  broader  sympathy 
for  healthful  sport;  thirty- four  claim  an  increased 
capacity  for  study;  four  speak  of  it  interfering  some- 
times with  study  because  too  violent ;  twenty-seven 
speak  of  increase  of  college  patriotism;  thirty-seven 
mention  the  opportunity  for  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ships furnished  on  the  athletic  field;  ten  claim  that 
they  now  appreciate  the  need  of  a  regular  habit  of 
physical  exercise ;  eight  mention  its  effect  in  teaching 
one  to  control  the  temper ;  three  mention  it  as  training 
one  to  take  defeat  gracefully;  six  mention  the  fact 
that  it  furnishes  interesting  entertainment  to  the 
public;  five  claim  that  it  keeps  the  students  off  the 
street  and  out  of  mischief ;  twenty-one  mention  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  relaxation  and  recreation ;  four 
make  it  responsible  for  a  stimulating  and  healthy 
rivalry  among  students ;  twelve  speak  of  the  genuine 
pleasure  afforded;  eight  claim  an  increased  ability  of 
self-control  under  excitement;  four  can  sleep  better; 
four  mention  the  promotion  of  a  democratic  spirit,  and 
the  restriction  of  social  cast ;  four  young  women  men- 
tion a  desire  for  more  perfect  physical  development. 

After   watching  the   experiment   I   am   tempted   to 
comment  on  many  of  the  effects  named  by  the  stu- 
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dents,  and  point  out  how  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them  were  having  #a  very  noticeable  effect  on  the 
entire  student  body,  helping  the  health  and  health , 
ideals,  improving  very  materially  the  social  life  of  the 
student  body,  leading  to  opportunities  for  contact  that 
opened  the  way  for  influences  for  good,  etc.,  but  the 
limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  citizens  interested,  was  to  the  effect 
that  required  periods  of  exercise  accomplished  more 
for  the  general  good  of  the  school  than  any  plan  that 
has  been  tried  for  years.  Robert  L.  Shepherd. 
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We  rightly  lament  war,  and  fear  its  terrible  evils, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  God  has  allowed  it  to  fill  a 
large  place  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

Now  what  war  has  done  in  the  development  of  the 
nations  athletics  are  meant  to  do  in  the  development 
of  the  boy  whose  life  is  a  summary  of  all  human  his- 
tory. They  are  intended  to  beat  meanness  out  of 
him,  to  create  a  spirit  of  rigid  discipline  in  his  life,  to 
knit  his  body  into  tight  compactness  and  fit  it  for  stern 
and  testing  use,  to  develop  in  him  a  hard  manliness, 
to  rot  weak  and  shirking  impulses  out  of  him,  and  to 
drill  all  brave  and  danger-welcoming  impulses  into 
habits  of  hard  work,  and  the  will  to  accept  any  task, 
however  nauseous,  and  do  it  with  a  whole  soul.  Un- 
organized athletics  may  not  do  all  of  these  things  for 
a  boy,  but  the  developed,  rightly  directed  athletics  of 
school  and  college  life,  with  their  training,  coaching 
and  team  play,  tend  to  do  these  very  things  for  the  in- 
dividual as  truly  as  national  struggle  has  done  them 
for  nations. 

For  many  boys  this  is  the  best  discipline  they  ever 
get  in  their  education.  They  do  not  know  that  dis- 
cipline is  at  home.     Parents  give  little  attention  to 
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them,  and  scarcely  know  them.  They  grow  up  with 
wills  untrained  and  lives  unaware  of  the  power  of 
quick  obedience.  Doubtless  home  discipline  can  be 
carried  too  far,  but  the  powerful  nations  have  been 
those  where  it  has  been  strongest.  Thousands  of 
modern  boys  have  never  known  anything  approximat- 
ing such  discipline.  They  are  willful  and  often  over- 
bearing, while  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  ruling  or 
guiding  others,  having  never  learned  themselves  to 
obey. 

Parents  are  unwise  who  fear  athletics  for  their  boys, 
provided  their  sports  are  watched  and  wisely  regit- 
lated.  In  choosing  schools  for  their  sons  they  act 
foolishly  in  preferring  schools  where  athletics  are  dis- 
couraged or  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  are  many  grave  evils  closely  associated  with 
athletics.  One  is  gambling.  Another  is  professional- 
ism, or  the  interest  of  boys  in  professional  athletics, 
from  baseball  to  prize  fighting.  Another  is  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  matter-  of  prizes — cups, 
medals,  etc.  The  Greeks  did  better  in  making  the  sign 
of  victory  an  olive  wreath,  having  no  intrinsic  value 
at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  abuses  and  evils  should  not  lead 
parents  whose  own  childhood  was  before  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  athletics  to  forbid  or  discourage  them. 
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They  are  good  for  the  body.  The  accidents  are  few. 
Boys  are  all  the  better  for  the  roughness  of  the  sport, 
provided  it  is  fair  and  manly.  Many  a  weak  boy 
has  been  made  into  a  tough-fibered,  iron-nerved  man 
by  the  overhauling  he  has  got  in  football  and  other 
such  games.  The  body  has  its  right  in  this  matter. 
Even  devoted  James  Brainerd  Taylor  put  it  first.  And 
athletics  are  good  for  more  than  the  body.  They  teach 
self-government,  obedience,  quickness  of  action,  fear- 
lessness, silence.  They  demand,  as  President  Walker 
said,  "steadiness  of  nerve,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
coolness,  resourcefulness,  self-knowledge,  self-reliance, 
subordination  of  the  individual  forces  to  combination — 
qualities  useful,  and  in  some  professions  indispen- 
sable." 

Athletics  have  no  right  to  the  first  place.  Some- 
times they  get  into  first  place.  When  the  athletic 
success  becomes  more  honored  and  esteemed  than  the 
success  of  high  character  or  general  ability,  the  line 
of  excess  has  been  crossed. 

Fathers  should  share  the  athletic  life  of  their  sons. 
They  should  live  in  the  open  air  with  them  as  much 
as  they  can.  Camping  out,  or  any  simple  life  on  the 
face  of  nature,  is  one  of  the  best  moral  tonics  and  cor- 
rectives. The  artificial  invented  games  will  be  more 
likely  to  help  and  less  likely  to  harm  the  spirit  of  the 
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boy  who  "in  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with 
her  various  forms,"  who  knows  the  trees  and  birds 
and  animals  of  the  woods.  Surely  the  abundant  life 
of  Christ  includes  all  the  hearty,  wholesome  life  of 
his  world ;  and  fathers  and  sons  are  meant  to  share  it, 
and  be,  in  work  and  play,  just  boys  together.  If  a 
father  wants  to  be  his  boy's  hero  and  friend,  he  must 
open  his  life  to  the  boy,  and  be  willing  to  enter  the 
opened  life  of  the  boy.  I  asked  eighteen  boys  once 
who  their  living  heroes  were.  Not  one  mentioned  his 
father.  Some  named  athletes  of  their  acquaintance ; 
one  his  brother,  a  football  player.  I  think  some  would 
have  named  their  fathers  if  their  fathers  had  been 
part  of  their  heroic — that  is,  their  athletic — life. — 
Robert  Speer,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 
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College  girls  sometimes  break  down.  So  do  society 
butterflies,  and  wageworkers,  and  hundreds  of  other 
girls  who  have  not  the  wisdom  or  experience  to  estab- 
lish a  just  relation  between  their  physical  incomes  and 
outgoes.  But  it  is  overworry  much  oftener  than  over- 
work that  sends  the  college  girl  or  her  non-collegiate 
sister  into  nervous  prostration.  Just  here  is  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  athletics,  that  sugar-coated  ounce  of  pre- 
vention that  prevents  the  bitter  pound  of  cure.  In 
the  rush  and  whirl  of  some  exercise  that  uses  every 
muscle  and  requires  each  instant  the  judgment  of  an 
alert  mind,  there  is  no  room  for  the  little  blue  demon 
of  worry  that  eats  into  the  foundations  of  health ;  the 
perplexing  problem  is  forgotten ;  the  player  gains  her 
poise  and  takes  up  the  next  task  with  a  freshened 
brain. 

The  physical  benefits  of  judicious  athletics  are  al- 
most axiomatic.  But  they  are  not  all.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  the  incidental  lesson  of  college  contests 
are  not  to  be  despised — the  value  of  patient  work  for 
an  uncertain  end,  the  sweetness  of  effort  for  the  class, 
the  grateful  weariness  of  victory  and  the  pleasure  of 
a  just  reward. — The  Century. 
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ESTIMATE   OF   EXPENSES 

FREE    SCHOLARSHIPS 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  given  free  scholar- 
ships  on  condition  of  obedience  and  diligence;  if  the 
deportment  grade  falls  below  Class  II,  tuition  be- 
comes payable.  Candidates  must  furnish  certificates 
from  the  stated  clerk  of  their  presbyteries  as  to  their 
standing. 

The  children  (under  twenty-one  years)  of  pastors 
are  admitted  free  of  tuition.  No  free  scholarships  are 
issued  for  the  summer  quarter.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  incidental  fees. 

EXPENSES 

Academic    tuition,    per    quarter    (sixteen    hours) $900 

College  tuition,  per  quarter   (sixteen  hours) 12  50 

Qualitative  Analysis,   extra,  per  quarter 1000 

Quantitative  Analysis,  extra,  per  quarter 10  00 

Elocution,  private  lessons,  per  quarter 15  00 

Incidental  fee,  per  quarter 3  00 

Board,    cheapest,    per    week 2  50 

Board,   best,  per  week 3  50 

Board,   average,    per    week 3  00 

Laundry,   per   week,   about 50 

Books,   per   quarter,   about 5  00 

Literary   Societies,  per  quarter 1  00 

Graduation   fee   10  00 

Pipe  Organ,  two  lessons  a  week,  per  quarter 22  00 
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Practice  on  Pipe  Organ,  one  hour  daily,  per  quarter...  5  00 

Blower  for  Pipe  Organ,  one  hour  daily,  per  quarter.  ...  9  00 

Piano  hire,  one  hour  daily,  per  quarter 3  50 

Tuition     (piano,    voice,    harmony,    counterpoint,    etc.), 

two   lessons   a   week,    per   quarter 1700 

Class  Harmony,  one  hour  a  week,  per  quarter,  each...  6  00 

Sight  Singing  Class,  one  hour  a  week,  per  quarter,  each  2  00 

History,  private  written  lessons,  one  a  week,  per  quarter  3  50 

The  following  are  two  estimates  of  a  student's 
school  expenses  for  one  quarter,  the  first  conservative, 
the  second  more  liberal.  The  expense  for  a  year  will 
be  three  times  the  expense  for  a  quarter.  Music,  if 
taken,  will  be  extra. 

Tuition    (academy)    $  9  00 

Incidental    fee    3  00 

Books 4  00 

Boarding    ($2.50  a   week) 30  00 

Laundry    (fifty  cents  a   week)    6  00 

Literary  Society  dues   1  00 

Total   cost,   per  quarter $53  00 

Or,  as  follows  : 

Tuition    (college)     $12  50 

Incidental    fee    3  00 

Bo(  »ks 8  00 

Boarding   ($3.50  a  week)    42  00 

Laundry 6  00 

Literary    Society    dues     1  00 

Total  cost,  per  quarter  $72  50 
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